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For “ THe FrRienp.” 
THE AUTHOR OF PRAISE. 
All praise to God, the Father, Son, 
In whom all fulness dwells, 
Who condescends to live within 
The heart, himself hath purged from sin. 


No other praises can praise be, 
Except it first come forth of thee. 

No glory, e’er hath reached thy throne, 
Except it first from thee, hath shone. 


Then teach us all in thee to find 
A pare and meek submissive mind, 
To know what offerings to bring 
To Christ our God, the Almighty King. 
J. JENNINGS. 
YARKER, Ontario, Sixth Month, 1901. 





For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 

Jesus Christ—The Christian’s Foundation. 

_ “For other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. ii). 

The Apostle Paul tells the Corinthians that 
he had, according to the grace of God, as a 
wise master builder laid this foundation among 
them. And he assumes that in order to be 
built thereon, they must needs be spiritual and 
not carnal. He puts to them this solemn query, 
“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you?’ 
(verse 16.) To be spiritually minded, and to 
be built on Jesus Christ, the true foundation, 
are interchangeable terms, for truly none are 
built thereon who have not been baptized by 
the Spirit into Christ. Paul thus exhorts the 
Corinthians “*Examine yourselves, whether ye 
be in the faith; prove your own selves. Know 
ye not your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ 
18 in you, except ye be reprobates? ” (2 Cor. 
xii: 5.) Whilst in the flesh, the world saw 
Jesus, but knew Him not as the Son of God. 
Now (as He comes in Spirit) He reveals himself 
by his spirit to those who believe in and obey 
Him. But the world sees Him not. But to 
them who see and receive Him, He becomes 
their life and light. To these Christ says, 

At that day ye shall know, that I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you” (John xiv: 

Yea, more he says, ‘‘If a man love me, 
he will keep my word, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him and make our 
















































abode with him” (v. 23.) It was this indwell- 
ing of Christ by his spirit, in those who loving 
and obeying him, were called to be saints, which 
the apostle so earnestly pressed on their atten- 
tion. lt was a mystery hid during the earlier 
ages of the church, now more openly revealed 
by God’s Spirit and the preaching of Jesus, this 
mystery, ‘‘Christ in you, the hope of glory, whom 
we preach’”’ (Col. i: 27, 28). Still a mystery 
to those who wuuld know Christ in their own 
way, who deny, or know not, the teachings of 
the light of Christ which leads into truth and 
unfolds the mysteries of his will. Yet does it 
forever remain the true foundation of all true 
knowledge of God, all saving faith, all power 
of redemption, and of the hope that maketh 
not ashamed. For he that walketh in the light, 
walketh in Christ, and God was not only in 
Christ as He came in the flesh, but God is now’ 
in the light, in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself. And it is to him who walketh 
in this light that God granteth sweet fellow- 
ship and communion with Him, and to whom 
He seals the efficacy of all Christ did whilst in 
the flesh, when He came to do his Father’s will. 

It is then all important to us, to make sure 
that the foundation of our faith andof our 
hope whose aspirations reach beyond earth and 
time, into heaven and eternity, is such as it 
ought to be. For Christ Jesus alone is that 
Rock of Ages, against which the tempests of 
evil shall not prevail. 

If the foundation of our building be faulty, 
and such it surely is if it be anything lower 
than He, the higher the building we place 
thereon, the greater the fall. 

Christ was in every age of the world the 
foundation of the saint’s faith. Patriarchs, 
prophets and apostles were all men of like 
passions as we are, and in whom God’s spirit 
dwelt. Many are they now, who as lively 
stones are being built thereon, growing up unto 
an holy temple in which the Lord may forever 
dwell. These are they, who are being re- 
deemed from the earth and who if faithful un- 
to death, with the elders and angels, shall sur- 
round God’s throne in heaven, and sing the 
praises of redeeming grace forever and ever. 

But some, who are yet far off, are asking, 
‘*How may I be built thereon?’’ Whilst others 
enquire, ‘‘How may I know that I am built on 
this the saint’s foundation?’ 

Now hearken, I pray thee, my brother or 
my sister, who art anxiously seeking peace and 
assurance to thy soul, for I sincerely desire 
thy eternal welfare; let us then commune to- 
gether in the spirit of love, of candor and of 
truth. Whilst the day of mercy lasts, God’s 
wrath is not against the sinner, but against 
the sin, from which He will that we should be 
separated, for if any one die impenitent, the 
wrath of God abideth onhim. Whilst sin holds 
sway in any, God is the Adversary, for noth- 
ing that is polluted by sin can come into his 


presence. In his love and pity towards us, 
He has provided a way by which we may come 
before Him, and He counsels us ‘‘ Acquaint now 
thyself with God, and be at peace.’’ ‘‘Agree 
with.thine.aduersary quickly.”” What then 
does He require at our hands. To deny self 
and the sin which reigns there, and to come to 
God, and He who makes known to us the sin, 
will also point out the way as we obey Him. 
God in his love to his creature man, pities him, 
and has compassion on him, in his lost state, 
and has given his only begotten Son as a medi- 
ator between himself and man; and he of God 
is made to man all that he needs in order to 
restore man to his presence. Man being dead 
in sin, he hath made Christ to be a quickening 
spirit that he may be made alive to God. Ly- 
ing under the sentence of death, he died for 
sinners tasting death for every man. God in 
his love draws man to the Son, and strengthens 
the hand of his faith to believe in Him. All 
who come to Him He will in no wise cast out, 
for God willeth not the death of a sinner, but 
that all should come to repentance, and to a 
knowledge of the Truth. Believing in God and 
in Jesus Christ whom He hath sent and coming 
to Him, in the way of true repentance, (and 
God’s promise to such is ‘‘Seek and ye shall 
find’’) the sinner receives pardon an absolu- 
tion from his sins, and his sin which estranged 
him from God, is taken away, and God gives 
peace. 

To keep this peace of God, is to continue in 
the path that leads to heaven. And this is 
done by an humble, watchful, prayerful walk 
in the fear of God, refraining from those things 
which mar this peace, and doing those things 
which thy light and guide show thee to be thy 
duty. A steady advance is thus made in clear- 
ness of vision in knowledge and obedience. 
As faith grows greater trials may be given, 
but greater grace will be bestowed. And thy 
knowledge of thy divine Master and of his 
teachings becomes as evident to thee as the 
teachings of man could possibly be concerning 
earthly things. And in the words of Jesus 
‘*At that day ye shall know that 1 am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and | in you,’’ and again, 
‘*Because I live, ye shall live also’’ (John xiv: 
10). This is the assurance of ‘‘faith, the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” 

God gives the Holy Ghost as a witness to 
his Saviour to all them that obey him (see Acts: 
v: 32) and ‘‘the foundation of God standeth 
sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth them 
that are his,” (2 Tim. ii: 19). For they are 
sealed by his Holy Spirit which is an earnest, 
and gives a foretaste of their inheritance eter- 
nal in heaven. 

So let us obey the apostle’s command, ‘‘Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit, whereby ye are sealed, 
unto the day of redemption” (Eph. iv: 30). 

W. W. B. 
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Vi THE PRAYER OF SELF. 


One knelt within a world of care 
And sin, and lifted up his prayer : 

“T ask thee, Lord, for health and power 
To meet the duties of each hour ; 
For peace from care, for daily food, 
For life prolonged and filled with good; 
I praise thee for thy gifts received, 
For sins forgiven, for pains relieved, 
For near and dear ones spared and blessed, 
For prospered toil and promised rest. 
This prayer I make in his great name 
Who for my soul’s salvation came.” 





the earth, the distance of the planet from our 
globe is still about thirty-five million miles, 
Now what can a telescope show at the distance 
of thirty-five million miles? It requires a 
very good telescope to reduce the apparent 
distance of an object to a thousandth part. That 
is to say, it isa very good telescope which 
will show an object as clearly as we could see 
it with the unaided eye if it were at a thous- 
andth part of its distance and if we dispensed 
with the assistance of a telescope. It is, 
therefore, impossible to hope for any signaling 
to Mars, unless the signals were on a scale 
sufficiently great to be visible to the unaided 
eye, even at a distance as great as thirty-five 
thousand miles. This consideration suffices 
to prove the utter futility of human endeavor 
to make any demonstrations on a sufficiently 
large scale to be perceptible to the inhabi- 
tants of Mars. 

The very largest city that this earth has 
ever known would be altogether too small to 
be visible to a being dwelling on the planet 
Mars, even if that being were endeavoring to 
see it with a telescope as powerful as the 
greatest and most perfect instrument in any 
observatory on this globe. 

If the whole extent of Lake Superior was 
covered with petroleum, and if that petroleum 
was set on fire, then, I think, we may admit 
that an inhabitant of Mars who was furnished 
with a telescope as good as that which Perci- 
val Lowell uses at Flagstaff, might be able to 
see that something had happened. But we 
must not suppose that the mighty conflagra- 
tion would appear to the Martian as a very 
conspicuous object. It would rather be a very 
small feature, but still I think it would not be 
beyond the reach of a practised observer in 
that planet. On the other hand, if an area 
the size of Lake Superior on Mars was to be 
flooded with petroleum and that petroleum 
was to be kindled, we should expect to witness 
the event from here not as a great and strik- 
ing conflagration, but as a tiny little point of 
just discernible light. The disc of Mars is 
not a large object, and the conflagration would 
not extend over the three-hundreth part of 
that disc. 

It is sufficient to state these facts to show 
that the possibility of signaling to Mars is en- 
tirely beyond the power of human resources. 
—The Independent. 


Signaling to Mars, 
BY SIR ROBERT S. BALL. 
Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge University, England. 

































It was the remark of the great Sir William 
Herschel that the resemblance of Mars to this 
earth is one of the most striking features in 
the solar system. The observations of the 
planet which have been made since the time 
of this incomparable observer have tended to 
illustrate the truth which he then laid down. 
Mars is not so large as our earth, of course, 
but like our earth, Mars is surrounded by an 
atmosphere. At the poles of Mars are vast 
white tracts which become greatly extended 
during, winter. on the planet, but which 
shrink again during the ensuing summer. To 
deny that these white tracks on Mars consist 
of ice or snow now seems to me a supposition 
so fantastic that I think we need not seriously 
discuss it. 

There was a time when it might be pleaded 
that the materials of which Mars was constitu- 
ted were in all likelihood different from the 
materials of which our earth is made. At that 
time it might certainly be conjectured that 
this white material which accumulates so 
mysteriously during the winter in either hem- 
isphere on Mars and which disappears again 
during the summer was formed of some mate- 
rial unknown to terrestrial chemists. But this 
view can no longer be entertained. The most 
interesting astronomical discovery of the last 
century assures us that the elements of which 
our earth is constituted are the same elements 
as those of which other bodies in the universe 
are constructed. 

It has been proved by recent observations 
that the large dark objects on Mars long be- 
lieved to be open oceans can no longer be so 
described. By the excellent telescopes now 
available, these dark tracts have been shown 
to be traversed by marks of a nature so per- 
manent as to be wholly incompatible with the 
supposition that in looking at the dark regions 
we are looking at sheets of liquid. For the 
demonstration of this point we are indebted to 
the labors of many astronomers, but we must 
specially mention Percival Lowell, who has 
devoted consummate skill and assiduity to the 
study of this planet. With the help of a pow- 
erful telescope at his observatory in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, Lowell has also largely extended our 
knowledge of the canals discovered many years 
ago by Schiaparelli. Lowell has given us 
some excellent reasons for his belief that 
these so-called canals do indeed mark the 
courses along which water is conducted from 
the melting snows at the poles of Mars to the 
more arid parts of the planet. 

Discoveries such as these raise once again 
the perennial question as to the existence of 
intelligent inhabitants on Mars. And here we 
are sure to be asked what telescopes have to 
tell with regard to this matter of interest so 
unfailing. It is sometimes heedlessly supposed 
that our instruments, erected with the expen- 
diture of so much skill and trouble, and often 
at such vast expense, ought to be capable of 
accomplishing that which a little consideration 
would show to be impossible. Let us briefly 
consider the conditions under which alone sig- 
naling to Mars could be effected. 

When under certain occasions, which do not 
occur very frequently, Mars comes nearest to 



















But as he prayed, lo! at his side 

Stood the thorn-crowned Christ, and sighed, 
“© blind disciple—came I then 

To bless theselfishness of men ? 

Thou askest health amidst the cry 

Of human strain and agony ; 

Thou askest peace, while all around 

Trouble bows thousands to the ground ; 

Thou askest life for thine and thee, 

While others die ; thou thankest me 

For gifts, for pardon, for success, 

For thy own narrow happiness. 







































“Not in my name thy prayer was made, 
Not for my sake thy praises paid. 
My gift is sacrifice ; my blood 
Was shed for human brotherhood, 
And till thy brothers’ woe is thine 
Thy heart-beat knows no throb of mine. 
Come, leave thy selfish hopes and see 
Thy birthright of humanity ! 
Shun sorrow not; be brave to bear 
The world’s dark weight of sin and care ; 
Spend and be spent, yearn, suffer, give, 
And in thy brethren learn to live.” 


—Priscilla Leonard. 














































































































THE Story OF Two SEA CaPTAINs.—Captain 
Rankin, of the Galatea, hated Captain Frazier 
of the Norwalk, a rival boat, and Captain Fra- 
zier hated him. They were once out in a vio- 
lent storm, in which the Galatea had her shaft 
broken. 

The ships came within hailing distance. 

‘Shall we speak the Norwalk, sir?’ asked 
the second officer. ‘‘ Not if we can help it, sir,” 
responded the skipper. 

But the indecisiun on the Galatea was dis- 
missed by a wigwag signal coming from the 

- Norwalk’s mainmast. 

“‘What’s the trouble?” it read. 

Then the Galatea signaled the reply, ‘‘Shaft 
broken—unmanageable.’’ 

‘*Shall I take off your passengers and crew?” 
asked the Norwalk. 

“*Can’t tell yet,”’ was the reply. 

The next sentence that glimmered from the 
Norwalk’s signal lights furnished the inspira- 
tion for a hymn, that has been sung all over 
Christendom. 

It was, “‘I’ll stand by until the morning— 
subject to your command.”’ 

The next night the two rivals rode into port 
together, the disabled Galatea being towed by 
the belated Norwalk. 

After their passengers and cargoes had been 
discharged, Captain Rankin walked over to the 
Norwalk’ s pier, where Captain Frazier was giv- 
ing orders. 

**Goin’ uptown, Fraz?’’ he asked. 

**B’ lieve I am, Rankin,” answered Frazier. 

And the two grizzled sea-dogs who had not 
spoken in years strolled uptown, arm in arm. 
—Parish Visitor. 





MANTAL LABOR-SAVING.—That is a capital 
definition of partisanship, and of prejudice in 
general, which the Commercial Advertiser gives 
us. It is ‘‘a short cut to intellectual peace.” 
‘You can pick up a prejudice in five minutes,”’ 
and having fully adopted it your mind is at 
rest on that subject, and you are ready at any 
time to lay down the law to others with regard 
to it. 

This is a very satisfying state of mind, for 
we all like to feel that we have definite and 
certain knowledge of any question which in- 
terests us. But all narrow-mindedness, all 
harshness in judging others, and all negative 
and hidebound theology spring from this source. 

Every man who wants to be an intelligent 
man must make a business of fighting his own 
prejudices, by looking always for the measure 
of truth and justice which can be found in 
the ideas and actions which he is naturally dis- 
posed to condemn offhand. 
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Aramean (i. e., Syrian), and is practically the 
same as Assyrian. But the tablets are official 
letters from Palestine chieftains to the kings 
of Egypt, who were reigning either a little 
before or a little after the time of Moses. We 
thus have a new stream of contemporaneous 
literature issuing from an unsuspected source, 
exhibiting the close relationship which existed 
between Egypt, Canaan and the East, at the 
time of Moses, and illustrating in a hundred 
ways the state of things to be expected by 
Israel on their entrance into Canaan. Here we 
meet with Sidonians, Hittites, Arvadites, Ge- 
balites, Canaanites, Amorites and Edonites. 
Here we meet with the Kings of Jerusalem 
and many other towns with which the Book 
of Joshua familiarizes us; and here we see 
that even Canaan was not an illiterate land, 
and that Egyptian lore included a facility in 
reading cuneiform tablets. Amongst other 
things which this discovery throws light on, 
one is that the language of Canaan was not 
very far removed from that of the Hebrew. 
They were cognate languages. Another is 
that Moses must in all probability have learnt 
in his young days the use and interpretation 
of the cuneiform character. Consequently if 
the early documents contained in Genesis were 
written in this character (which is possible if 
not probable), they could be transliterated 
into Hebrew under his direction. 

We have yet to learn much about the ar- 
chives in which ancient books were kept, but 
for religious books two store places naturally 
suggest themselves. The receptacles for the 
dead would be treasure-houses for sacred lit- 
erature; and so the case containing Joseph’s 
mummy, which was the connecting-link be 
tween the patriarchal age and the time of 
Joshua, would have connected with it a recep- 
tacle for clay or papyrus documents. The 
other place was the Ark the central object of 
religious interests containing specially the 
tablets on which the Ten Commandments were 
written. Accordingly, we read that in the sides 
of the Ark the copy of the Law was deposited 
by order of Moses (Deut. 21, 26). 

It is probable that certain cities became 
literary centres, as Sippara in the East, and 
Kirgath Sephir or Debir in Palestine, in very 
early times. Among the Israelites copies of 
the sacred documents would gravitate to pro- 
phetic centres, and ultimately to Jerusalem, 
where the official archives are kept, though 
the two sets of documents would probably 
be kept distinct.— Biblia. 


SELF CONTROL.—The Sunday School Times 
thus comments on ‘‘Self Control as a Force in 
the World.” 

‘Strength is inoffensive. It takes offense 
slowly, and gives offense seldom. Weakness 
it is which is irritable. Because a man is peace- 
ably inclined and inoffensive, let it not be 
thought that he is a weakling. You pressa 
pound of feathers tightly enough together, and 
it will fall on you as heavy as a lump of lead. 
Power to hold in where others give way usu- 
ally means that there is a deal of power to let 
out. There is this kinship between good tem- 
per in character and good temper in steel that 
there is tremendous strength in both of them. 
Bad temper is never strong temper. If we 


once get a Quaker to say, ‘Friend, thee is not 
wanted here,’ we can be pretty sure that the 
A steam boiler is 


friend will not get there. 
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more effective than a tea-kettle just because it | a distinctively different character, being com. 


holds in more and does not sputter half so 
much. The peaceable things of self-control 
are the powerful things of world action.’’ 


The Bottom of the Sea. 


, Until within the last fifty years practically 
nothing was known of the depths of the sea. 
Since then, however, quite a good deal of in- 
teresting matter has been brought to light. 

But this, unfortunately, has hardly spread 
beyond a small circle of interested scientists. 
In the current issue of Science, Professor Nut- 
ting, of the University of Iowa, tells what is 
now known about the bottom of the sea, its 
physical conditions and its fauna. We cannot 
do better than give a brief outline of his state- 
ments. 

The deep sea may be defined as that portion 
of the ocean which the sunlight does not pene- 
trate, and in which vegetable life cannot exist. 
This is below the depth of one hundred and 
fifty fathoms. The average depth of the sea, 
however, is of course, much greater than this; 
indeed more than one-half the actual surface 
of the globe is over two miles beneath the sur- 
face of the water, and there is a spot near the 
Island of Guam, nearly six miles in depth, 
which is so far as is known the deepest abyss 
in the ocean. The temperature of deep water 
is uniformly low, about forty degrees, and in 
many places it is actually below the freezing 
point of fresh water. The presence of oxy- 
gen, without which animal life cannot exist, is 
found everywhere. But what is most impres- 
sive, a very careful study of oceanic currents 
reveals the fact, that the cold water of the 
polar regions, charged with oxygen derived 
from the superincumbent atmosphere, creeps 
along the bottom toward the equator from both 
poles, thus carrying oxygenated water over the 
vast area of sea bottom throughout the oceanic 
floor of the world. It also appears that simul- 
taneously there is a general trend of the sur- 
face water toward the poles. This whole cir- 
culatory scheme involves the general rise of 
the cold, deep water in the equatorial regions 
toward the surface, where it receives a fresh 
supply of heat and oxygen and then returns to 
the frozen regions. Were it not for this cir- 
culation it is quite probable that the ocean 
would in time become too foul to sustain ani- 
mal life. 

The physical conditions of the bottom of the 
ocean strike a human being as most forbidding, 
if not terrible. There is a practical absence 
of all sunlight; the water is freezing cold, sub- 
ject to tremendous pressure, and moved by 
slow currents creeping from pole to equator. 
There are few abrupt changes of level, the 
great sea bottom being ordinarily as smooth 
as a Western prairie. The soil is organic in 
its origin, being composed of the remains of a 
few species of one-celled forms, individually 
minute but collectively of stupendous bulk. 
The skeletons of these forms cover at the pres- 
ent time many millions of square miles of sea 
bottom. For the first few miles from shore 
the bottom of the sea is covered with all sorts 
of debris from the adjacent lands. The surface 
is broken into rocky pinnacles and caverns, 
and the slopes support a more luxuriant fauna 
than any other part of the sea bottom. Be- 
yond this land rim, to the depth of one thous- 
and five hundred fathoms, the bottom takes on 








posed of a wet and slimy grayish mud, which 
is composed of countless millions of the testg 
of one-celled animals. Below the depth of 
about two thousand fathoms the bottom changes 
to a fine-grained reddish-brown mud, oily to 
the feel. It is so finely divided that it takes 
many hours to settle when mixed in a glass of 
water. It is known as ‘‘red clay,’’ and is sup- 
posed to be derived from the residue of innu- 
merable hosts of pelagic animals remaining 
after their skeletons have been dissolved in 
sea water. This sort of deposit covers an area 
greater than the total land surface of the 
globe. Resting immediately upon the bottoms 
already described is a layer of unknown depth 
of a ‘‘flocculent” material, which is called 
‘‘bottom broth.’’ When first discovered it 
was named Bathybius by Huxley, who consid- 
ered it a sort of primordial organism from 
which the entire life of the globe may have 
originated. It has since been proved that 
Bathybius is not alive, though organic, since 
it consists of the partially decomposed remains 
of sea animals that have died near the surface, 
but have gradually sunk to the bottom, where 
they remain partially suspended in a layer of 
‘‘soup-like’’ consistency and character. This 
‘*bottom broth” is supposed to be the inex- 
haustible supply of nourishment for the innu- 
merable creatures that exist at or near the 
bottom of the sea. 

Living creatures, both moving and immova- 
ble, inhabit in countless numbers the ocean 
floor. They are built to withstand the pres- 
sure of two or more tons to the square inch 
with as much apparent ease as terrestrial ani- 
mals do their sixteen pounds to a square inch. 
Indeed when they are brought to the surface 
and are released from the accustomed pres- 
sure, they fall to pieces, as it were. The 
eyes bulge out, the swim-bladder protrudes 
from the mouth, the scales fall off and the 
flesh comes off in patches. The most remark- 
able thing about them, however, is their bril- 
liant coloring, for it seems an unquestionable 
fact that they live in total darkness, as far as 
the light from the sun is concerned. Darwin 
explains the origin of colors in land animals 
on utilitarian grounds, and if we can prove 
that these fishes have the power of apprehend- 
ing light their colors can easily be explained. 
As these fishes have functional eyes and the 
most brilliant coloring, whereas the fish in the 
inland caves have only rudimentary eyes and 
practically no coloring, it would seem to be 
reasonable to suppose that there is light of 
some kind at the bottom of the sea. This light 
is almost certainly phosphorescent, and is 
emitted by the fish themselves. Animals of 
the sea, furthermore, are not evenly distribu- 
ted over the sea bottom. Certain species live 
in vast sections. This has not yet been ex- 
plained, as the general conditions for life 
would seem to be the same over millions of 
miles of space.—The Independent. 





I AM My Own MastTEerR.—‘‘I am my own 
master’’ cried a young man, proudly, when 4 
friend tried to persuade him from an enterprise 
which he hadonhand. ‘‘I am my own master” 

“Did you ever consider what a responsible 
post that is?’’ asked his friend. 

‘*Responsible—is it?’’ 

‘A master must lay out the work which he 
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wants done, and see that it is doneright. He 


should try to secure the best ends by the best 


means. He must keep on the lookout against 

obstacles and accidents, and watch that every- 

thing goes straight, or else he must fail.” 
“Well.” 


“To be master of yourself you have your 


conscience to keep clear, your heart to culti- 
vate, your temper to govern, your will to di- 
rect, your judgment to instruct. You are 
master over a hard lot, and if you don’t mas- 
ter them they will master you.”’ 

‘“‘That is so’’ said the young man. 

**Now, I could undertake no such thing,” 
said his friend. ‘‘I should fail, sure, if I did. 
Saul wanted to be his own master, and failed. 
Herod did. Judas did. No man is fit for it. 
‘One is my Master, even Christ.’ I work 
under his direction. He is regular, and where 
He is Master, all goes right.” — Parish Visitor. 


Clear Spiritual Vision Needed. 

The following extract from an address of the 
Moderator-elect to the recent Presbyterian 
General Assembly shows some points of relief 
to observations editorially made in our last 
number. 

‘This complete spiritual sight-giving is more 
often gradual and progressive than we think. 
God opens men’s eyes now in one way and now 
in another. This man He sends to the pool of 
Siloam, and to the eyes of that man He applies 
the clay and spittle; to still another He speaks 
the single word, and a new world bursts upon 
hisquickened vision. But multitudes who have 
received the first touch still need the second. 
They see, but see wrongly. They are near- 
sighted or far-sighted or double-sighted or 
color-blind. They see, but they perceive not. 
They see much as the horse sees the scenery 
in the beautiful valley of vision. 

“Some who have received the sight-giving 
touch see for the most part intellectually only, 
and they see men as trees walking. A mere 
intellectual vision is spiritual half-sightedness. 
Intellectual faculty of the highest order may 
be paired with the lowest grade of spiritual 
attainment. Ary Scheffer’s famous picture of 
Satan in the temptation, presents the tempter 
as the very personification of mental acumen, 
and although Emerson insists that the devil is 
a dunce, still, we believe that the artist’s con- 
ception is correct. This is a day when the 
Church of God needs to be put on her guard 
against a cold intellectualization of her faith, 
and yet the peril and the proneness always 
exist. A merely theological Christianity is a 
Christianity ossified, a Christianity extinct. 
We believe in creeds. Of course we do, if we 
believe anything at all, but we are sometimes 
in danger of forgetting that creeds, needful 
and valuable as they are, are by no means all 
of Christianity. We boast sometimes of the 
Intellectual supremacy of our Zion, but we must 
beware that our glory does not become our 
shame, for if we see only by way of the intel- 
lect we are still in need of the second touch. 

“Some see the things of God, but they see 
for the greater part emotionally. The mystical 
element is needed to give depth and mellow- 
ness and tenderness to Christian character, but 
the piety of the feelings only is a miserable 
substitute for the true thing. Converted emo- 
tions alone are not worth converting. Have 
you ever seen the howling dervishes of Cairo. 





They dance and yell and scream and bow and 
whirl and tear their beards and hair until at 
last they fall in a swoon of sheer exhaustion. 
Men become as trees, and trees as men. Chris- 
tianity, like Mohammedanism, has its howling 
dervishes. They are a burlesque upon truth and 
duty and sober Christian character. Any man 
whose faith is not built upon an abiding prin- 


ciple of truth and an intelligent conception of 


the will of God, only half sees. Nothing is 
wilder than the visions of a merely emotional 
Christianity. They are the dreams of a dream- 
er who dreams that he has been dreaming. 
A ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ a ‘Verily, verily, I 
say unto you,’ is needed to guide the conscience 
to steady the energies, and to still the storm. 

‘Others see, but they see only along the 
line of a sincere purpose, an ethical activity. 
Here again is an arrested development of the 
healing process. It is not enough for a man 
to be sincere; he must also be right. A to- 
tally blind man may be sincere; the trouble is 
he cannot see. Grossest ungodliness often 
plumes itself on its absolute sincerity. Saul of 
Tarsus, scattering firebrands of persecution 
and breathing out lightnings against the early 
Christians thought he was doing God’s service. 
He was sincere, but he was wrong. Sincerity 
is not salvation; sincerity is not Christian 
character. Some of the most dangerous men 
in history have been the most sincere. The 
man who simply means well is often the most 
blundering and most exasperating man of all. 
The blind man in the text was honest while he 
was blind. 

“The Church of Christ must not count her 
work as done when men’s eyes are only first 
opened. Crude, morbid and abnormal lives 
are the products of this half-finished work of 
giving sight to the blind. Men must not be 
saved only; they must be salted and seasoned 
for service. They are not to be redeemed 
from a future destiny of misery and woe only; 
they must be redeemed to a present career of 
usefulness and honor. It is a destiny of well 
grounded, well rounded Christian character to 
which they are called. The Church must teach 
and train and develop her own. How much of 
our Lord’s work, when He was on earth, was 
given to the training of the Twelve? He was 
the great teacher, rather than the great 
preacher.” 





**T WILL Not BE AFRAID.’’—Some years ago 
I stood at the mouth of one of the Chicago 
tunnels, showing my little son the dark pas- 
sage-ways under the river. As he peered into 
the darkness he seemed frightened and held my 
hand with afirmer grasp. I said to him, ‘‘ You 
would not dare go through that dark, gloomy 
place, would you?’ Looking into my face 
confidently, he replied, ‘‘Papa, if you would go 
with me, and I could hold your hand, I would 
not be afraid.’’ His childish faith and confi- 
dence that he was safe while clinging to his 
father’s hand was a lesson to me that | have 
never forgotten. 
It has taught me that no matter how dark 
and rayless a pathway I may be called to pass 
through or what doubts, trials, and difficulties 
confront me, there is One who says, ‘‘Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee; yea, I will help 
thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness” (Isa. xli: 19). The 
Saviour will dispel all fear, and lighten every 








burden and enable me to say with the psalmist 
‘*Yea though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil; for Thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me” (Psalms xxiii: 4). There are many 
dark places in life through which you must 
pass. Is Jesus your guide and pilot?—0O. F. 
Presbrey. 





An Era of Extravagance. 


One of the natural results of successful 
speculation is extravagance in expenditure, 
‘*Easy come, easy go,” is a proverb which 
experience everywhere justifies. The stories 
from New York concerning the effects of the 
present Wall street boom are not in the least 
surprising. It would be odd indeed if the 
buoyancy of the stock market were not felt in 
the increased purchase of luxuries. With a 
very large number of persons money is re- 
garded chiefly as a means for procuring ‘‘ good 
things.” There is nothing essentally wrong 
in the theory, although it is so often missap- 
plied in practice. Money is made to be spent 
rather than hoarded. But much depends 
upon the individual definition of ‘‘ good things.” 
If the view of the materialist be accepted our 
enjoyments will be little better than those of 
the animals. To eat luxurious dinners and to 
buy costly jewels and flowers does not imply 
a high conception of life. All these are well 
enough in their way for those who can afford 
them. Yet it can hardly be denied that a soci- 
ety that makes such things the first considera- 
tion does not move on a very elevated level 
and cannot be expected to maintain a high 
intellectual and moral tone. The harmless 
pleasures of the senses, it is true, need not be 
despised by the most rigid philosopher; but 
there is a vast difference between using these 
as a means and making them an end; and it 
is undeniable that the attitude of too many 
persons in these days is that of the rich man 
of Scripture—‘‘Soul, thou: hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry.” 

Lavish expenditure is often defended on 
economic grounds. But the moral question 
cannot be altogether ignored. Luxury has an 
enervating effect; and all history shows that a 
society entirely given to luxury bears within 
itself the seeds of its own decay. Spending 
money just for the sake of spending it is an 
abuse of the privileges of wealth. The suc- 
cessful speculators, we are told, are no longer 
satisfied with anything less than ‘‘the best.” 
Dinners must cost fifteen dollars a plate, with 
flowers and other decorations in proportion. 
There is something barbaric in such display 
as this. It indicates that those guilty of it 
have really no higher tastes than those of the 
senses. Furthermore, the extravagance of 
the few sets the pace for the many It is no 
exaggeration to say that of late years money 
has been the root of all evil so far as society 
is concerned. Simple and dignified living has 
gone out of fashion. Those who fall short of 
the fictitious standard thus set up are not ‘‘in 
it.”” No small moral courage is required to 
resist the tendency towards mere extravagance. 
Some persons whose position is beyond dispute 
may simply decline to join in the amusements 
of the ‘‘smart set,’’ and others who envy them 
these amusements may be deprived of joining 
for lack of means. But more and more, even 
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tion Guards in Pekin is properly chargeable to the Chinese 
Government, and will present no bill on that score. 

A flood swept through the Elkhorn Valley in West Vir- 
ginia on the 22nd inst., and did great damage to life and 
property. The town of Keystone was destroyed and 60 
lives are believed to have been lost there. Some estimates 
place the loss of life by the flood higher. Miles of rail- 
road track and bridges were washed away. The property 
damage is estimated at over two millions of dollars. 

The Russian Ambassador has notified the State Depart- 
ment that in consequence of the action of the American 
Government in applying tariff restrictions against Russian 
petroleum, the Russian Minister of Finance has imposed 
the high tariff rate of the Russian schedule on American 
white rosin, white turpentine, brewers’ pitch and bicycles. 

The Treasury Department has imposed a countervailing 
duty upon Italian beet sugar, in consequence of indirect 
export bounties alleged to be paid by Italy. 

Railroads in Southern California it is said “‘ have agreed 
that thfee and a. half barrels of oil is the economic 
equivalent of a ton of bituminous coal, costing on an 
average at the point of consumption about $5. Petro- 
leum fuel has been considered fully fifty per cent. cheaper 
at the average market price.” 

In Buffalo, there is a large Polish colony, numbering 
over 10,000. Rochester has a Russian population large 
enough to support a Russian newspaper. 
is the largest Swedish population of any city in the State 
apart from New York. Utica is well known for its 
colony of Welshmen. 

The output of gold during the past year is stated to 
have been 118 millions of dollars in the United States, 
and about 256 millions in the world at large. The amount 
from the mines in the Transvaal is put down at about 7 
millions. In the preceding year it was about 110 millions. 

Justice Bradley, in the Equity Court in Washington, 
has denied the application of Lone Wolf and other Indians 
for an injunction against the Secretary of War, to re- 
strain him from opening the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache 
lands, in Oklahoma, to settlement. 
question was purely a political one, with which the Court 
It is said that twenty thousand 
men, women and children are massed on the border of the 
Indians’ land, and half of them are utterly destitute. At 
least five thousand of them have been there a year and a 
half. They went with small sums of money, and have 
made nothing since they arrived. 

An order of the President has been issued to establish 
civil government in the Philippines on the fourth of 
Seventh Month. Judge Taft is appointed civil governor. 

A company has been incorporated to construct a tunnel 
under the East River and a part of the borough of Man- 
hattan in order to connect the latter with Long Island 
It is to be about four miles long. 

The recent granting by the Councils and Mayor of 
Philadelphia of valuable franchises without any compen- 
sation to the city treasury is regarded as an action taken 
“in the interest of a favored few, rather than of the 
people at large, and thus a vicious abuse of power for selfish 
purposes, a travesty on popular government and a blight- 
ing blot upon the fair name and fame of the State and 
city.” Another offer has been made by John Wanamaker, 
addressed to Robert H. Foerderer, one of the parties 
who have secured these franchises, renewing his offer of 
$2,500,000 to be paid to the city for these franchises, 
and $500,000 as a bonus to the incorporators, and agree- 
ing that the roads if built by him should charge three 
cent fares during certain parts of the day. An offer of 
$5,000,000 for these franchises is said to have been made 
by another party. 

Official reports show that the year 1900 closed the 
century with the largest coal production ever recorded in 
Practically completed returns show 
the.total output of coal in 1900 to have been 267,542,444 
short tons, an increase of a little more than five per cent. 
Prior to 1899 Great Britain was the leading coal pro- 
ducing country in the world, but in that year the United 
The production of Great Britain 


in the smailer cities, society and wealth are 
becoming synonymous terms. The evil is most 
conspicuous in New York, but it exists pretty 
The gayeties set afloat by 
the Wall street ‘‘boom’’ only differ in degree 
from those with which Americans have been 
familiar for years. 

Of course it is easy tu take too serious a 
view of some of the diversions of wealth. So- 
cial critics sometimes lose their sense of pro- 
id forget that the same measure is 
not to L. .pplied to the man with half a mil- 
lion a year and the man with a few thousands. 
It is possible to spend much money without 
being extravagant. Yet the general contention 
that sociey is much too lavish is perfectly true: 
Human life does not consist wholly in the abun- 
dance of iis possessions. 
ism of the age is full of dangers. 
trouble is not that society means dinners and 
dances, but that too often it means nothing 
None of the lucky speculators who are 
determined to enjoy ‘“‘good things’’ seems to 
have ‘any idea of the possible scope of the 
To add to the sum of human happi- 
ness is a good thing. To help thuse who need 
help is a good thing. To cultivate the mind 
and soul is a good thing. The ambition that 
stops short at dinners and flowers and gowns 
and jewels cannot be very profitable to either 
soul or body.—Providence Journal. 


CANE-SEATING.—The cane or rattan is a 
It is slender, often jointed and ex- 
Rattan is found in 


much everywhere. 


The gross material- 





He held that the 


had no power to deal. 
tremely long-stemmed. 
the East Indies and India; it abounds along 
the southern foot of the Himalayas the eastern 
part of Asia and in many islands of that region. 
It is sometimes over a thousand feet in length 
and grows erect, ascends and descends among 
The cane holds to the trees by means 
of hooked prickles on the extremities of mid- 
ribs of its leaves and stalk. When it reaches 
the height of the tree it has been ascending 
for weeks it appears to rest, then suddenly it 
descends in graceful festoons to climb again 
In Ceylon, there can be 
seen specimens not less than two hundred 
feet long and an inch or more in diameter, 
without a single irregularity and no appear- 
ance of foliage, other than a bunch of feathery 
leaves at the extremity. 


a neighboring tree. 


The leaves are very 
The fruit is a very dry berry cov- 
ered with scales and has one seed only. The 
rattan, when imported to Great Britain and 
the United States, is called cane. 
of commerce are usually imported in bundles 
of one hundred canes, each from fifteen to 
twenty feet long. Cane is used for many pur- 
In its native country, it’ is used for 
making ropes and plaited work. The ropes 
are used for binding elephants. Bridges are 
made from them and they are used for other 
purposes requiring great strength. From the 
stem of the cane, the elegant Malacca walk- 
They are also used for 
wicker work; canes are extensively used for 
caning chairs; when used for this purpose they 
are split lengthwise.—Schofield School Bulletin. 


the United States. 


States took first place. 
in 1900 amounted to 252,190,573 short tons. 

It is said that there are 15,000 machinists out of work 
. on account of the strike ; and that 1000 men employed 
ing canes are made. by the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co, have quit 

A despatch of the 21st from New York says: “ A new 
disease, similar to the grippe, has appeared among the 
horses here and is rapidly killing them. From the reports 
submitted by the leading veterinarians, fully 10,000 horses 
are to-day suffering from it.” 

There were 410 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 30 more than the previous 
week and 30 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 204 were males and 206 females: 54 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 34 of inflammation of 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States—The United States Government, says 
a Washington despatch, has taken no part in the fresh 
demands made on China, and is disposed to do everything 
possible to discourage them. The Government will not 
countenance the claim that the maintenance of the Lega- 
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the lungs and surrounding membranes; 11 of diphtheria; 
11 of cancer; 15 of apoplexy, and 7 of typhoid fever, 

CoTToNn closed on a basis of 8%c. per pound for mid. 
dling uplands. 

FLour.— Winter, super, $2.10 to $2.25 ; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.20 to $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, $3.25 
to $3.45 ; spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.60. 

GRaIN—No. 2 red wheat, 714 to 72c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 464 to 46%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 333c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5§ to 6c.; good, 58 to 5%c. ; me- 
dium, 5% to 5&c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Choice, 4 to 4}c.; good, 32 to 4c.; 
common, 14 to 24c.; spring lambs, 5 to 7c. 

Hocs.— Western, 8} to 8c. 

FoREIGN.—A report of General Chaffee to the War 
Department in reference to the war in China has been 
published. It says, “For about three weeks following the 
arrival of the relief column at Pekin the condition in and 
about the city and along the line of communication was 
\ bad. Looting of the city, uncontrolled foraging in the 
surrounding country and seizure by soldiers of everything 
a Chinaman might have, as vegetables, eggs, chickens, 
sheep, cattle, etc., whether being brought to the city or 
found on the farm; indiscriminate and generally unpro- 
voked shooting of Chinese in the city, country and along 
the line of march and the river, all this did not tend, as 
was natural, to gain for the troops the confidence of the 
masses, with whom, it is certain, we have no quarrel, but 
were in need of their labor. It is safe to say that where 
one real Boxer has been killed since the capture of Pekin, 
fifty harmless coolies or laborers on farms, including not 
afew women and children, have been slain.” 

Germany has increased her claim of indemnity against 
China from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000, so as to include 
expenses borne by Germany in China from Fifth Month 
to Seventh Month. 

Holland is said to be perfecting a plan to drain the 
Zuyder Zee by which 500,000 acres of very fertile soil 
would be added to her domain. The cost is estimated at 
$38,000,000 

A very serious crop famine is now regarded as certain 
in Prussia. 

A despatch from Berlin of the 18th says: “ There have 
been heavy snowfalls in the Bavarian and Tyrolean Alps, 
and railroad communications between Munich and Italy 
are interrupted.” 

The announcement has been made by War Secretary 
Brodrick that 40,229 Boers—men, women and children— 
are herded in “concentration camps” in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies by the British troops, and that 
318 children died in these camps last month. This poli 
is deprecated by humane Englishmen and Secretary B: 
rick has declared in Parliament that the authorities were 
arranging for the release of the women and children. 

Two travellers have lately made by way of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, the journey from Paris to the Pacific in 
thirty days. 

There has recently been announced the appropriation 
by the German Government of $25,413 for German schools 
in Constantinople, Buenos Ayres, Galatz, Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, Bucharest, Pretoria and Johannesburg. Buenos Ayres 
has three German schools, Antwerp two and Bucharest 
four. There are also twenty-nine German schools in 
Brazil, a dozen each in China, the British Colonies and 
Roumania, and eleven in Egypt. 

The Russian Plague Commission has declared Egypt, 
with the exception of Port Said and the Suez Canal dis- 
trict, to be infected territory. 

The aggregate length of railroads in the world in 1899 
is shown by statistics to have been 479,900 miles, distri- 
buted among the several continents as follows: Europe, 
172,622; Asia, 35,938; Africa, 12,501; North America, 
216,290 ; South America, 27,874; Australasia, 14,675. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

WILLIAM F, WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’, 


